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420 A COMICAL OWL. 

has been the object of this paper. The subject is one full 
of interest, — one that has received the attention of the most 
vigorous intellects, and yet remains as full of undiscovered 
truths as in the beginning, — being, as are all the works of 
nature, a field of infinite variety, inexhaustible. 



A COMICAL OWL. 

BY CHARLES WRIGHT. 

The owl is called a solemn bird. It may be so ; yet I 
have seen one in Cuba whose actions would upset the grav- 
ity of a very sober meeting. 

The bird in question (Glaucidium Siju Orbigny) was 
taken young from the nest, and grew quite tame and famil- 
iar. His ordinary food consisted of lizards, though he would 
eat moths and other large insects. His power of swallowing 
was surprising. From the first, almost, he could dispose of 
the smaller lizards ; but soon gained strength and throat 
capacity to take in specimens as long, if not quite so large, 
as himself; even two, three, or more at a meal. He usually 
commenced by tearing away, awhile, at the head, which, 
however, he did not seem to diminish much in size ; after 
which came the effort, sometimes a protracted one, to swal- 
low it entire — head foremost. With time, however, it took 
its regular supper (it had but one meal a clay) with little 
apparent effort, unless an uncommonly large bit was given 
him. And so much did his appetite increase, that some- 
times a scarcity prevailed ; whether it occurred from the 
neglect of the negrito to cater faithfully, or from the paucity 
of the game. By day, he remained, solemnly, in the corri- 
dor, dosing away the lonely hours on a pigeon-cage, or on 
the beam supporting the eaves. Before learning to fly well, 
at night, after candle-lighting, he was taken down and placed 
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on the table to take his supper. Afterwards came the fun ; 
and this consisted of actions, if not so dangerous, queerer 
than that ascribed to the one which continued to look at the 
man going: round the tree till it twisted its neck off. He 
was curious to examine everything he saw in motion. If a 
moth scorched its wings and fell on the table, he would sidle 
round it till satisfied there was no danger to be feared, when 
he would seize it, if of a size to be seized, or make at least 
the effort, if too small, and, if hungry, devour it ; or leave it 
to examine some new object. What, however, was particu- 
larly amusing was his observation of minute insects which 
were attracted to the light, and, of course, fell, unable 
to fly, but with power to struggle. And his vision was so 
acute, that he saw, instantly, across the table even, any new 
comer, though too minute to be readily seen by the specta- 
tors without a lens. Now he would approach the helpless 
sufferer, at first cautiously, as if taking roundings. Mean- 
while he would stretch his neck upwards to its utmost extent 
and look directly down ; then first to one side, now to the 
other, and twist his head round so that the eyes would be 
almost downwards and the beak upwards ; all the time, side- 
ling one way, then the other, till, at last, reassured, he would 
make a little leap, and pounce down upon — nothing. 

"Sijuito" had other odd ways. His tail was not so large 
nor so brilliant as the peacock's. Perhaps he thought it was, 
which was just as well for him. At all events, he did his 
best to display what he had, as well as the more splendid 
bird. He spread it out to its utmost extent, cocked it up as 
high as it would go, and twisted it to the left and to the 
right, uttering, frequently, his monotonous toot. 

If one could have followed in "Gundlach's" tracks, and 
stopped at all his stopping-places, he would have found that 
bird in a greater number of attitudes, and all natural ones, 
than would be practicable with hardly any other, unless it 
were a parrot ; inverted positions being reckoned among the 
number. 
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THE WEST INDIAN FIRE BEETLE. 



Our little owl became, at last, venturesome, wishing to 
see the great outside world ; and, flying out of his safe dom- 
icil one night, he passed too near the cat, when the worth- 
less beast killed the funny bird. 



THE CUCUYO; OR, WEST INDIAN FIRE BEETLE. 



BY G. A. PERKINS, M. D. 



But few of the many thousands of organized beings that 
cover the earth are endowed with the power of becoming 
luminous, and it is because their number is 
so limited, and consequently that they fall 
so seldom under our observation, that our 
wonder is so great upon beholding them. 
About fifty of all the animals (if we except 
the Acalephs, or Jelly-fishes) are possessed 
of this power of shining. Thirty -four of 
these belong to the insects ; and a large por- 
tion of these insects belong to one genus, 
the Elaters, or snapping-beetles, some of 
which we find about our gardens in summer, 
though our species are not luminous. 
The only light-bearing insects found in our own locality 
are of other genera, Photuris, etc. ; this is the little fire-fly 
which we find in damp fields or pastures on hot summer 
nights. It is the male of this insect only that flies ; the 
female is wingless and but seldom seen ; when found, how- 
ever, her light proves to be very much brighter than that 
of her more active companions ; this wingless female is the 
glowworm. The larva which closely resembles the female 
is also luminous, and even the eggs are said to be slightly 
so. We all remember these little sparkling fire-flies, and 
the queer thoughts that often pass through our brains on 




